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Partialist Religion or Piety. 
BY REV. E. M. PINGREE. 


Why do Partialists appear to be more religious, 
or pious, than Universalists? 

Answer: Because theirs is the Religion of Fear; 
and the Religion of Fear is more apparent, more 
obstrusive than any other; but it is net from the 
heart, the affections, and is not acceptable to 
God. It is the object of the present article to 
prove and illustrate the correctness of this posi- 
tion. 

The piety that I speak of consists of external 
rites and observances, prayers, sad countenances, 
gloomy and affectedly solemn tones_of voice, and 
a strict and devoted attention to what are called 
“the means of grace.” I do not refer to virtue, 
morality, charity, truth, justice, kindness, mercy, 
honesty, love to God or man. In the parlance of 
religionists, these latter graces are not recogniz- 
edas piety. That is not piety in which Partialists 
excel Universalists. 

Are not the Romanists confessedly more pious, 
—with this kind of piety,—than the Protestant Par- 
tialists? Do they not claimto be more devoted 
to their religious duties? and are they not really 
so? Why are they,—seeing that theirs also is 
the religion of fear, with the same personal devil 
and endless hell’? Answer: In addition to these, 
they have a purgatory, brought nearer home and 
more sensible than the common hell. Will not 
such people be more pious, who believe they can 
shorten the period of their suffering in purgatory, 
and that of their friends, by teats, and prayers, 
and penances, and money?—more pious than 
those who have no such faith? Is the greater 
piety of this kind which Partialists exhibit, an evi- 
dence of the truth of their doctrine, in opposition 
to ours? So they affirm. Then, on the same 
principle, is Romanism true and Protestant Par- 
tialism false? Did not Millerism produce more 
effect, in making men pious, than the previous 
common preaching of substantially the same doc- 
trines,—the second personal advent of Christ and 
the burning up of the world? More people were 
alarmed, and more maniacs were made, than 
by common Partialist preaching. How so?— 
Answer: The terror was brought nearer,—the 
day was fixed; and hence the greater impression 
made on the minds of the timid. They gave up 
every thing in order to be religious. What com- 
mon Partialist will do the same? The Millerite 
was more afraid, and, consequently, more reli- 
gious. Was Millerism true, therefore? 

Pagans are more devotedly pious than either 
Romanists or Protestant Partialists. Who among 
the latter would endure the self-tortures of the 
Pagan?—the stripes, the hanging on hooks in the 
air, the tearing of the flesh, the self-immolation 
to Juggernaut? Not one. Hence the Pagan is 
much more religious, in his way, than the profes- 
sed Orthodox Christian. Why is heso? Be- 
cause his hell is more sensible than the Orthodox 
hell, and he fears and worships a greater number 
of malignant deities. Are not a thousand devils 
better than one, if religion is promoted by the 
fear of the devil? The pious Mohammedan be- 
lieves in nine hells; and he is more religious than 
professed Christian Partialists. Are not nine 
hells of more avail than one, if the fear of hell 
leads te religion? 

We may draw an illustration of this subject 
from civil governments. In an absolute despot- 
ism, under-a powerful and malevolent tyrant, are 
not the subjects outwardly more obedient than 
under better and milder governments? Are they 
not slaves, and most obsequiously obedient?— 
that is, when in sight of the tyrant, or when they 
think their words or actions will be known to him. 


So in the case of any servants,—persons bound 
to obey you. Will not the slave in the southern 
cotton-field do more, and be more obsequiously 
obedient, with the severe or cruel overseer always 
standing by him, whip in hand? And is not the 
devil set over some professed Christians,—God’s 
overseer? No wonder they are more pious than 
people who have no fear of such a devil-overseer 
before their eyes! The same is true in a family. 
If parents rule by fear only, and use no motive 
but the rod, will not the children {be more obedi- 
dient than under a more benevolent and liberal 
parental government? Will not the obedience 
be more apparent? Will there not be more dis- 
play of it?—as much more, and on the same prin- 
ciple, as the religion of Partialists is more palpa- 
ble than that of Universalists? But is obedience 
thus induced, acceptable to the parent? Is it 
from the heart, and as acceptable to the parent as 
if rendered from filial love? Every father aad 
mother will answer no,—-a thousand times, no! 
So in relation to religion, and the external service 
of God. 

But we have an illustration in point. In the 
third chapter of the Book of Daniel, we find the 
history of the setting up, and the worship. of the 
idol of the plain of Dura. When Nebuchadnez- 
zar the king had set up the image, he sent forth 
this proclamation: ‘‘ To you it is commanded, O 
people, nations and languages, that at what time ye 
hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye 
fall down and worship the golden image that Ne- 
buchadnezzar the king hath set up.” iii. 4, 5, 
Well, there was a ‘Revival of Réligion” there! 
‘*All the people, the nations, and the languages 
fell down and worshipped the golden image;”’ all 
but the three noble Hebrews. This revival was 
almost unwersal; ‘‘ such as wasnever known from 
the beginning of the world to that time, and pro- 
bably never shall be again,” on earth. Now, 
what was the cause of all this? What motive 
induced so general a worship when commanded? 
The answer is found in the closing sentence of the 
royal edict: ‘‘And whoso falleth not down and 
worshippeth, shall the same hour be cast into the 
midst of a burning Fiery FuRNace.” Here was 
the motive,—fear, the fear of the ‘‘fiery furnace,” 
—Nebuchadnezzar’s hell. It was sensible, too, 
and near by,—nearer and more certain to be en- 
dured than the common Pagan or Orthodox hell, 
or the Romish purgatory, or the Millerite confta- 
gration of the earth! Is it any wonder there 
was such a wonderful display of pious worship? 
It was not out of regard, or respect, or reverence, 
or love for the idol; for it was entitled to none; 
but from fear of the ‘‘ furnace.” Consequently, 
it was not heartfelt, and could not have been ac- 
ceptable to the One Living and True God, even if 
rendered to him, I have no doubt God would 
as lief have men worship idols, or even the devil, 
with such worship, and from that motive, as him- 
self. The heart of the worshipper would be the 
same in both cases;—the display of obedience 
and religious service would be made merely to 
avoid the furnace,—the hell. Such piety must be 
an abomination in the sight of God; for it is not, 
and cannot be, heartfelt. 


Orthodox people are accustomed to say that 
Universalists are not religious; and that there 
would be no religioa in the world if Universalism 
should prevail. Why? ‘‘ Because,” they say to 
us, “* you believe in no devil and no hell.” Thus 
they virtually admit that the devil and hell make 
them religious!—those, I mean, of course, who 
make that assertion, saying that there would be 
no religion were Universalism to prevail, from the 





fact that it does not teach the doctrine of endless 


misery. But what is such piety worth in God’s 
sight? He may thank the devil for it, not himself, 
or his love, or mercy or kindness, It is the reli- 
gion of fear, and, consequently, noisy, officious, 
and obtrusive, as well as cringing, time-serving, 
and heartless. There is no love in it; for ‘* per- 
fect love casteth out all such fear,” is the teach- 
ing of an inspired apostle, 

I have sometimes thought that the religion of 
fear is necessary for some people, God knows; 
and he is the Supreme Ruler, who permits some 
to have no other religion but that. If it is neces- 
sary for any, let THEM have it,—in God’s name let 
them have it! Some do say, “If I were a Uni- 
versalist, and believed in no endless hell, I could 
lie, steal, swear, murder, and do all manner of 
evil.” Indeed! then they ought not to be allowed, 
to be Universalists, if, at heart, they are as bad 
as that! God does harden and blind some men 
for their sins; sending ‘them strong delusion, 
that they may believe a lie, and be damned, who 
obey unrighteousness.” 

Ihave heard an anecdote illustrative of this 
thought. A Presbyterian preacher, in conversa- 
tion with Rev. Russell Streeter, of Vermont, a 
somewhat eccentric Universalist minister, and 
ready at repartee,—made a remark similar to the 
one just referred to,—that if ‘ he were a Univer- 
salist, and did not believe in endless misery, he 
would lie, swear, get drunk,—take his fill of sin.”’ 
‘*God knows it,” replied Br. Streeter, ‘* and there- 
fore he won’t let you be a Universalist!” 

Thus we admit the fact aud account for it, that 
Partialists exhibit more of this kind of religion or 
piety than Universalists do. But the question 
comes up here, Are Partialists belter people than 
Universalists?—better citizens, neighbors, hus- 
bands, wives, parents, children?—more moral, 
honest, just, merciful, truthful, charitable, kind, 
and pure? No; themselves being witnesses and 
judges. For it is admitted by them that we are a 
moral, honest people, etc, ete., but have no reli- 
gion! Are Pagans really better than the Roman- 
ists, although more devotedly pious? No. Are 
Romanists really better Christians,—if Christians 
at all,—than Protestant Partialists, even though 
they are so much more religious? Perhaps not. 
Are any of them better than we are, aside from 
the piety that is the result of fear? No. This is 
not said egotistically or boastingly, but merely to 
express a well-known and conceded fact. 

Who were religious,-~-superlatively so, in 
Christ’s time? The Savior and his apostles?— 
By no means. But the Pharisees, to whom Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Hypocrites! publicans and harlots enter 
the kingdom of heaven before you;”—‘‘ye pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin; but neg- 
lect justice, and mercy, and truth;”—‘ ye pray 
at the corners of the streets and in the syna- 
gogues, to be seen of men;”—ye are very reli- 
gious, pious; but ye cannot ‘‘escape the damna- 
tion of hell!” In their godly sight, Jesus and his 
disciples were irreligious men,—very. So the 
Pagans called the early Christians atheisis, sinners, 
and all’opprobrious epithets; they were not reli- 
gious in the sight of the heathen. 

So also the Romanists bring similar charges 
against the Protestants; almost every charge that 
the Orthocox bring against us, and probably with 
the same truth, in relation to the same things.— 
No doubt Papists are more pious than Protestants; 
but Pagan idolators and Mohammedans are more 
pious than they!—and these, and all of them, 
more pious than we are, with that kind of piefy, 
—the religion of fear. , 

But what religion is , and acceptable te 
our heavenly Father? Piety from that mofive, is 
only worthy of the name? The apostle; * 














beloved disciple,” will answer: ‘‘ We love God, 
decause HE FIRST LoveD us.” It is filial, trustful, 
grateful, confiding, hopeful, joyfyl, such as a child 
offers to a benevolent and just earthly father.— 

piety is not induced by the fear of a 
personal devil, or an immortal hell. Again, ano- 
ther apostle will answer: ‘‘I beseech you, there- 
fore, Brethren, by the mercies or Gop,” not by 
thé fear of perdition, ‘that you present your 
bodies a'living sacrifice, holy and acceptable un- 
to God, which is your reasonable service.” Rom. 
xi. 1, 

Reader, may such be our religion and our pie- 
ty, and thisthe motive of it. May love to God 
and all men fill our hearts, and all the Cristian 
virtues and graces adora our lives.— Universalist 
Miscellany. adiee “Me tere die! 

( Oregmnal.) 
Worthy of Notice. 

Not however on aecount of its truth, but be- 
cause it is calculated to convey incorrect impres- 
sions and thereby prevent examination, Taking 
up a weekly Journal the other day, called the Zi- 
on’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal, of Aug. 6, over 
the signature of Beta, I found an article which 
struck my attention and led me to think that it 
might be proper to suggest an alteration of the 
name of that paper, asa herald of Zion should 
maintain consistency and truth. There is a cal- 
pability attached somewhere, and methinks the 
editor of the paper is responsible for pablishing 
that in regard to another sect which he must 
know bears no semblance of truth. But to the 
article. It is entitled 

‘WHAT IS THE PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF UNIVER- 
saLism ?—This doctrice lulls the awakened conscience 
of the sinner to sleep and hardens him in unbelief. 
It removes from him all tear, and chases from his mind 
all dread of danger.” 

That there is a gross misrepresentation in this 
extract is a fact which is susceptible of the clear- 
est demonstration. That it does not lull the awa- 
kened conscience to sleep and harden the sinner 
in unbelief, may be seen in the doctrine itself. It 
teaches that God is the author and Father of all, 
that he exercises a feeling of love even toward 
the wayward and disobedient, a manifestation of 
which was given in the life, sufferings, and death 
of his only begotten Son, Itis a law of nature, 
coasequently of God, and recognized in the Scrip- 
ture, that like must produce like, hence said an 
apostle, ‘‘ We love him because he first loved 
us.’ In view of this I ask, does this doctrine 
lull the awakened conscience to sleep and harden 
the sinner in unbelief, or does it cause the con- 
scence which is aleep to awake, and thus bring 
him to the belief of truth? Judge ye. 

That it does not remove from him al] fear and 
chase from his mind all dread of danger is deduci- 
ble from the doctrine which is that ‘‘ though hand 
join in hand the wicked shall not be unpunished, 
whatsover a man soweth that shall he also reapeth, 
for he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption; but he that soweth to the spirit, shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting.” Is there any 
doctrine that removes fear and chases from the 
mind all dread of danger it must be that which 
points out a way whereby a man may escape the 
peaalty of the law. Again: 

“Tt invites him to rest assured of heaven, live how 
he may, and introduces heaven with all its glories, 
while the heart is unreconciled to God.” 

Here is a palpable misrepresentation of the 
doctrine of Universalism, for this teaches that 
‘without holiness no man can see the Lord;”’ 
that to receive an introduction to the glories of 
heaven, man musi be reconciled to God; that he 
cannot know, feel, or realize any of the benefits 
of the celestial kingdom only as we exercise an 
unwavering trust and confidence in in him as our 
father. The extract seems to insinuate at least, 
that this teaches that there is no punishment for 
disobedience, the coatrary of whieh has been 
shown in previous remarks. It does not in any 


form recognize the idea that man can, under any 
circumstances, scale the battlements of heaven 
on golden slippers uawhipped of justice. 

ace more: 





“The careless awakened sinner does not think 
much about the love of God, has no clear, definite 
views of the character of God. Here is a veil which 
hangs between him and his God that must be rent 
asunder, and let the sinner have a discovery of the love 
of God to him before this astribate will be-a sufficient 
inducement to lead him to Christ. When the sinner 
has a discovery of himself; sees that he deserves to 

© to hell; that God would be just to ‘ banish him 
rom his presence and the glory of his power’ forever, 
he is prepared to feel that the love of God is infinitely 
great to Aim; this attribute will be a powerful incen- 
tive to duty. Butupon the supposition that there is 
no hell hereafter, that the sinner is not exposed to any 
retribution in another world, the love of God is nar- 
rowed down ; it cannot be a strong ground to obedi- 
ence, for upon this grourd the sinner does not deserve 
everlasting Gestruction. He goes to heaven because 
hevhas a right there. The merits of Christ have no- 
thing to do with salvation. The love of God is whel- 
ly thrown out of the question, and as this is the true 
inotive to obedience, a sinner cannot be converted 
while he is a Universalist.” 

It might here suffice for me to say that if he is 
a Universalist theoretically and practically, there 
would be no need of his conversion. But let us 
look at the extract a moment. It is here ac- 
knowledged that the love of God is the true motive 
to disobedience, and there lead man to repentance 
a presentation of that love is made in sucha 
manner as to involve the grossest cruelty. Beta 
seems to carry the impression that there can be 
no manifestation of the love of God sufficient to 
arrest the sinner in his course until he feels that 
God has delivered him from an endless hell, and 
a banishment from the presence and glory of his 
power which he justly deserveg. 

All this arises from separating the love and 
justice of God. It is a virtual declaration that 
God cannot exercise his justice toward, and at 
the same time love his children. It must be seen 
at once by the candid reader, that if the sin- 
ner deserves to go to hell, and that God would be 
just in banishing him from his presence and from 
the glory of his power forever, if he saves .him 
from hell, and permits him to enjoy his presence 
and the gloryof his power any length of time, 
God would be unjust, consequently not deserving 
of the obedience of his children; and not only 
so, but that he forfeits his love for them and pur- 
sues a course peculiarly calculated to destroy 
confidence in him, and makes true the declaration 
of the serpent, ‘Thou shalt not surely die.”— 
Permit me to ask, if man, recognizes the state- 
ments of the extract to be true, can love God and 
yield obedience to his laws, 

God has given us an existence, surrounded us 
with friends; provided an abundance to supply all 
our temporal and spiritual wants, and is not this 
enough to convince man of his love to feel the 
benefits he is daily receiving at his hands? Is it 
‘narrowing down the goodness of God’ to recog- 
nize the fact that all the blesssings we enjoy flow 
from his hand as a gratuitous favor? In view of 
all the favors of which we are the daily recipients 
is it necessary for God to add to them injustice, 
by removing from us our just deserts, in order 
to feel that his love is infinilely great towards us. 
The doctrine of Universalism instead of striking 
the love of God out of the question, is the only 
doctrine which presents that love in its true light, 
and as such is of great practical efficiency, and 
well calculated to convert man from error to truth, 
from sin to holiness. Yet once again: 


“2nd. This doctrine leads to backsliding.—Those 
who once lived by faith on the Son of God—loved to 
engage in his worship—loved to go betore God upon 
their knees in prayer—loved to peruse the Holy Bible 
and feast their souls on spiritual food—through the 
fiendish influence of Universalism, have turned their 
backs against Christ, forsaken the assembling them- 
selves together for the worship of God. and exchanged 
the Bible for the works of Balfour, Ballou, Whitte- 
more, and others. These are facts that cannot be 
denied. Universalism has just such a demoralizing 
effect as this.” 


In this extract it is assumed that none but those 
of his own faith ever exercised true faith in the 
Son of God. Admit this true, and I admit all 
that Beta claims, so far as living by faith on 
the Son of God, loving his worship, and going 





betore him in prayer are concerned. His faith, 





views of the aature of worship, and of prayer 
are ao different, from views entertained by Uni- 
Versdlists that it is as impossible, in the very na- 
ture of things, to unite them as it is to unite oil 
and water. But how stands the case as regards 
the truth of the matter.. No class of people ex- 
ercise a stronger faith in Jesus Christ than Uni- 
salists, They do not, it is true, exercise faith in 
him as very and elernal God, but as the Jon of 
God, as the sent of God ‘‘to give repentance to 


Israel and forgiveness of sins,”’ to’ redeem man . 


eventually ‘‘ from the bondage of ‘corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God;” and 
more, and better still; that-he was invested with 
power to accomplish the errand upon which he 
was sent, and that ‘‘ he will see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied.” They do not forsake 
the assembling of themselves together for the 
worship of God, If so, what mean those temples 
of worship which have been erected by their ef- 
forts? What mean that multitude of happy faces 
journeying of a Sabbath morning to these same 
temples, and that joyful listéning to the elucida- 
tion of the great truths of Divine revelation? We 
do not claim that we are as thorough in our wor- 
ship as might be desired. We do claim however 
that such assembling constitutes but a small part 
of worship, and that he is worshipped by deeds of 
kindness, benevolence, and charity extended to 
those around us. What class of people perform 
the most of such worship; who offer the most sa- 
crifices of this kind of a ‘‘ sweet savor accepta- 
ble, well pleasing to God,” I leave for the reader 
to judge. 

As to their neglecting to pray, I have not a syl- 
lable to utter, for they do not profess to pray on 
the corner of the streets, nor on the house tops to 
be heard of men; neither do they pray in secret 
and reveal it to the world for the purpose of gain- 
ing the name of being religious. It is enough for 
the true Christian to have a conscience void of of- 
fence although the cold charities of a cruel world 
may be heaped upon him. 

That they read the works of Balfour, Ballou, 
Whittemore, and others, (some of which are Me- 
thodists) 1 do not deny, but that they make these 
works a ground of faith, is false. Where is that 
man who, in conversation with a Universalist, 
ever heard them quote these authors as proof of 
their statements. Nor do they go to them to learn 
the import of scripture as they receive the scripture 
as containing no prophecy that is of private inter- 
pretation, inasmuch as ‘‘ holy men of old spoke 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The 
scriptures are their guide to faith and practice, and 
are recognized as *‘ profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instructirn ‘in righte- 
ousness, and receiving them as such, study them 
daily to see whether things are so. If Universal- 
ists have exchanged the Bible for the works of 
men, why is it found bearing the strongest marks 
of use of any work in their libraries, and why do 
their opposers shrink from an examination of 
doctrine with them taking the scripture as evi- 
dence? Is it not because they are aware of the 
fact that no denomination are more conversant 
with the scriptures thar they? The whole eatract 
is a mere fabrication of error; & kind of bug-bear, 
got up for the purpose of preventing an examina- 
tion of the doctrine he opposes. 


Is the extract itself to be taken as evidence 
upon which to rest the practical efficiency of faith, 
I must say that the faith received by Beta is very 
deleterious in its nature, or else that he is acting 
in opposition to the spirit of his doctrine, which 
is not to be presumed. That these evils of 
which Beta complains, are by him attributed to 
the wrong source will be seen by one more ex- 
tract from his article: 


“If we weuld see a different state of things, we 
must arise—ministers, Christians must arise. There 
is too much lethargy. too much coldness and indiffer- 


ence—ministers and members must pray more, pray 


mightily to God for the descent of his holy spirit—live 
ives consistent with the Christian profession. Wheo 
the Church comes up to this standard, the ranks of the 
enemy will be broken, error will flee from the land, the 
borders of Zion will be enlarged, and Christ’s Kingdom 
will wave its banner over our now sunken land.’ 
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‘There is Aere much truth. . It is a. fact that, the 
lethargy and indifference of professed Christians, 
and those who claim all the religion in the world, 
leads to & neglect of worship, destroys a relish for 
the Bible, makes spiritual food insipid, and prayer a 
solemn mockery. And when he says that tne church 
must live lives consistent with the Christian profess- 
ion in order that a different state of things may ex- 
ist, he speaks a sober reality, but condemns himself 
instead of the Universatists, in that he concedes the 
fact that they are not in their lives what Christians 
should be, consequently by following the example of 
the Church, whose footsteps have ever been marked 
with blood, the walls of Zion have tallen and a spir- 
itual desolation. broods over the whole land. 1 say, 
then, again, that Beta, in this last extract, has made 
a concession which is true, viz. that there is a prae- 
tical inefficiency in the doctrine of endless misery, 
and that the evils of which he complains arise from 


* their own instead of the doctrine of Universalism. 


That Beta, whenever he may resume his pen to 
wrize against Universalim, may study to know the 
truth is the sincere prayer of Axson Scorr. 

Lyman, N. H., Aug., 1845. 





(Original, ) 
Truth easily distinguished from Error. 


The question is often asked, “ How shall [ distin- 
guish truth from error??? We answer—Error pos- 
sesses these characteristics, viz. abstruseness and im- 
practicability. Hence, error never addresses itself 
to the judgment and the understanding—it never ai- 
dresses the moral nature of man, but it speaks to 
the lower nature, and receives its chief support from 
the passions. And hence, again, itis so changing. 
At one time, by the influence of the passions or feel- 
ings which are easily moved, we see error advancing 
on in rapid strides to almost every possible degree; 
but when the exciting cause is reinoved, the effect, 
having no permanent foundation, passes away; at 
another, assuming a different form, we see it tower- 
ing almost to mountain height, but when the pas- 
sions become calm, and judgment again assumes her 
throne, it dwindles away and there remains only the 
ruins of what was, but is not. 

Read the history of past ages, and you will find 
these remarks true. Error has been changing. 
Moved by the passions, unstable and fickle, it has 
assumed alniost every possible form which fanaticism 
could devise; and 1t is still changing, and the present 
form, like every other that has gone before it, is 
destined, ere long, to pass away. 

Not so with truth, 
ent characteristics, viz. simplicity and practicability. 
Hence, truth never seeks to advance itself by arous- 
ing the passions and enlisting the feelings, and throw- 
ing the whole mind into fevered excitement, which 
advance can only be as lasting as the cause from 
whence it proceeds; but it seeks to advance itself by 
addressing the judgment and the understanding, and 
leans for support on the moral nature of man. 
Hence, again, its stability; and when, by thorough 
investigation, it has made an advance, it retains it. 


It does not dwindle away, change itself, assame a} 


new form, and then start up again, and, like a sweep- 
ing tornado, prostrate all before it; no, such is not 
the character of the truth; but its course is steadily 
and progressively onward, beautifying, happifying 
and blessing the world.—Having now offered these 
remarks, we observe,— 

I, The doctrine of endless misery possesses the 
two first characteristics in full. Now we ask the 
reader, Can you comprehend a system of infinite 
torture so at war with the eharacter of God, who 
“is love,” and the object of Christ’s mission, which 
is, as John says, to save the world? No, you an- 
swer, | cannot—the doctrine is incomprehensible. 
‘True—and more; there is not an exalted principle 
in humanity but what revolts at the idea; and the 
doctrine can never be reconciled with the acknowl- 
edged attributes of Jehovah, infinite wisdom, power, 
and goodness. But there is another difficulty, great- 
er still. The doctrine is utterly impracticable. Who 
does not know this? Even its warmest advocates 
know it. Let me ask, What does the Bible teach? 
It teaches, ** Be ye followers of God, as dear chil- 
dren.” Eph. v.1. Now what does this doctrine 
teach? It teaches that God will punish some of his 
children through all eternity because they have been 
disobedient and transgressed his laws. This, then, 
is God’s moral government. ‘Then, to be followers 
of God we must imitate him in our moral govern- 
ment. But do we, can we doit? Do we, can we 
punish through all eternity, those who have sinned 
against us and broken our laws? Does a father who 
establishes a moral government over his children, 
adopt the plan of punishing the disobedient endless- 
ly, or even during their lifetime? No. And why? 

use he knuws that a government upon such a 
plan is inconsistent with his character as a father, 
who should ever seek to do his children good, and 


‘That possesses entirely differ-'| 
p 


utterly impracticable, So we say of the doctrine of 
endless misery; it is utterly impracticable, and forms 
no part of God’s moral government, who created 
but to love, and sustains but to bless. . It originated 
in the baser passions of men—has been sustained by 
them, and can never be propagated with any degree 
of success unless they are enlisted in its behalf; and 
when this is the case, and man’s lower nature thor- 
oughly aroused by a vivid description of the flames 
and the torments of hell, the helm of reason is lost 
—the hurricane of fanaticism rages, and both the 
body and mind of many are left a complete wreck, 
and thousands in bondage to a creed which has only 
a parallel itself.. Is not this soul-chilling error dis- 
tinguishable? 

Il. ‘The doctrine of Christianity possesses the 
two last characteristics in full. How simple is Chris- 
tianity. It is not a system of infinite torture, but a 
system of infinite love. Universalism (which is on- 
ly another name for Christianity,) calls on no manto 
perform impossibilities, and is perfectly consistent 
with the character of God, who “is love,” and the 
mission of Jesus Christ to save sinners. ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.” God loves the ginner—he 
loves all sinners, and has provided means for their 
salvation and deliverance from this bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. These means ia the hands of God, ‘‘ who 
deeth his will in the army of heaven and among the 
inhabitants of earth,” will be effectual, and the end 
certainly accomplished. ‘This is Universalism; and 
there is not an exalted principle in humanity but 
what delights to dwell upon it. It is what all good 
men desire, and every Christian prays for. Nor is 
this all. It is every ‘vay practicable. Its simple 
spirit is, ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you; 
that you may be the children of your Father, which 
is in heaven! for he maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” 

Christ is our example, in whom was the living and 
true God fully manifest in the flesh; and, therefore, 
whatever we find to be the character of Christ, we 
suppose to be the character of God. Now our Sa- 
vior was the friend of sinners, he forgave sin, con- 
demned no man, loved his enemies, did good to all, 


be nothing to hurt or destroy in all of God’s holy 
mountains. Hatred would be changed to love, envy 
to good will, revenge to kindness; partition walls 
would be broken down, oppression would cease, and 
the oppressed would go free. : 

Such, Christian reader, is the simplicity, the He 
ticability and the influence of that system of fa 
which works by love and purifies the heart. Now 
would you have this system of faith become univer- 
sal? ould you have it warm and fill every heart? 
Would you have mankind just, merciful, and ham- 
ble? Would you have them enlightened, that they 
may grow in the grace and knowledge of Jesus 
Christ? To all these questions you answer, em- 
phatically, Yes. ‘Then “ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 

Rochester, Vt. G. S. G. 


‘ 





( Orvginal. ) : 
Knowledge destroys Misery, 


All rational minds desire happiness, or a liberation 
from those numerous miseries, which are the spon- 
taneous productions of the ‘carnal mind,” and which, 
to a greater or less extent, always hover around us 
in this mortal and corruptible state of existence. 
And the question is, to know the most effectual way . 
to obtain the so much desired object... In answer, 
permit me to say, that the ten thousand apparent 
evils and miseries, by which we are surrounded, are 
the result of ignorance, or the non-exercise of the 
knowledge we already possess. Because all misery 
follows the transgression of the ever-permanent laws 
of Jehovah. And if the individual who dees the 
act in violation of those righteous laws, knew at the 
time he wills to commit the act, that the result would | 
be pain and misery, be would not consent to itscom- 
mission: or, if he did will to commit it, he would 
not act under the influence of the knowledge which 
he has in his possession. Hence it follows, that, if 
we would liberate ourselves from those oppressive 
miseries which always trample upon the transgress- 
or and be happy, we must continually exert our eve- 
ry faculty of mind to obtain intellectual and spiritu- 
al knowledge, by which invariably to guide or direct 
our actions. 

But what are the sources of intellectual and spir- 
itual knowledge? ‘They are all around us,—we can 
examine them at our leisure. As far as earth, air 





and prayed for those that cruelly pierced him. He, 
then, desired and labored for the bappiness of all. | 
This, then, is the character of God—he loves all, 
does good to all, and desires the happiuess of all. | 
Then, in doing good, we imitate God, and are ma-| 
king ourselves happy, and those around us happy. | 

‘To show the practicability of Christianity, or Uni-| 
versalism, we again ask, What does the Bible teach? 
It teaches that ‘God will have all men to be saved 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” ‘The 
moral government of God, then, must be such as 
not to conflict with this great and important truth. 
His punishments must be remedial—of a corrective 
and reformatory character. This is what Universa- 
lism teaches, and what the character of a Being who 
is love and infinitely good would dictate. It is the 
very system every good parent adopts in the moral 
government of his children, and itis the very sys- 
tem that ought to be adopted as our criminal codes. 
Hence, when we are called upon to be followers of 
God as dear children, we have a system that we can 
put in practice—a system simply of love and good | 
works. It illy becomes the believer in Christ to in-| 
dulge in revenge, hatred, or malice. To do so, can} 
do him no good, and it is far, very far, from the ex-| 
ample of him who is “ the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person.” Nei- 
ther can such a course do good to those around us, 
and it may be much positive injury. It may arouse 
the spirit of evil, and call out the malignant passions 
of men, and make the society in which we move the 
abode of misery and wretchedness. Is this a state 
of things to be desired? No; it is a state of things 
most seriously to be deprecated. 

Why then will you, fellow Christian, give indul- 
gence, in the least degree, to the very worst princi- 
ples of human nature? Why not crucify the lusts 
of the flesh, become spiritually minded, and bring 
forth the fruits of the spirit, love, joy, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith,meekness and temperance? 
You certainly should. It is what Christianity teach- 
es and Universalism requires. It is for your own 
interest, for the interest of man, and the happiness 
of the world. Let it, then, never be said that you 
have revenged an injury, hated an enemy, nor given 

lace to malice; but rather let it be said that you 
Lave imitated your great Pattern, who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; and when he was _perse- 
cuted, threatened not—who resisted not evil, but 
overcome evil with good. Only let the example of 
Jesus be put in practice by the children of men, and 
what a happy world we should have! ‘There would 








and ocean extend, or eye can reach, so far may be 
found sources of Knowledge. Not a thing in crea- 
tion, fromthe most minute to the most extensive in 
size, but what is replete with instruction. In the ex- 
istence of the unconscious insect, that inhabits earth’s 
meanest part, and also in that of the blazing comet, 
which travels, in its circuit, with almost inconceiva- 
ble velocity, we can trace evidences of the existence 
and goodness of the Creator. We see earth’s germ- 
inating seed, springing plant, and the fair blossoms 
which deck her fields, radiant with wisdom, love and 
purity. We also behold the radiant light of yonder 
sun flowing in all! directions, impartially augmenting 
the happiness of the millions who inherit earth: and 
learn that it is an emblem of the ineffable light and 
glory of the Creator, which “lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” and which is designed 
ultimately to purify every intellectual being, thus 
rendering all holy and happy. 

But another great source of instruction is that of 
books. ‘he good and the wise of past ages have 
written many volutnes containing their experience 
and knowledge. Human nature has not been mate- 
rially changed since they have written. Thé course 
of action then necessary to happiness, is requisite 
now. Then let us avail ourselves of their knowl- 
edge, reject the bad and false, follow the good and 
the true, and be happy. But above all, let us apply 
ourselves to the study of the Book of books—he- 
cause that is an infallible source of instruction, hav- 
ing been written by holy men under the inflence of 
inspiration, *Tis a fountain of eternal truth, eman- 
ating from the throne of Infinite Love, calculated in 
its very nature to guide our practice, purify the af- 
fections, to give us a sure hope of immortality, and 
thus cheer us on through this world of labor and 
toil. Come, then, fellow mortal, to the fount of hap- 
piness; let us bathe our souls in the limpid waters 
of heavenly instruction, that we may rejoice in free- 
dom from sin and misery. P. Hersey. 





Mora Greatyess.—He who, whem every thing 
is flourishing, can remain the sane unassuming, un- 
pretending man, humbly but firmly discharging the 
duties of his station, devoid of haughtiness anit 
pride; and he who, when every thing is’ prostrate, 
can retain his self-respect, firmness, and resolve, 
perseveringly discharg’ng present duty witheut ser- 
vility or meanness, is the great man. Such a one is 
centered in himself. He is a man in the true sense 
ofthe word. 
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(Onginal ) 
Stray Ledves.—No. 3. 


BY CLERICUS. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The age in which we now live, is an age of Phi- 
lanthropy. Large and benevolent hearts are out in 
the world, and abread in society, They are looking 
around and about them, and are using every exer- 
tion in their power, and calling forth the finest feel- 
ings of the haman svul, to awaken in the bosom of 
the mass, a spirit of benevolence. ; 

J love to see these men at work—and to encour- 
age them in their labors of love. They exhibit the 
spirit of their Master, and are seeking todo away 
with every rite, law, and ceremony not founded and 
based upon the broad platform of Christianity, Let 
us all arise and bid them God speed—and work with 
them. 

We look around and about us, and in almost eve- 
ry State in the Union, at the present time, great 
crimes arecommitted. But whatisthe cause? The 
answer is obvious. It is owing to the fact that there 
is a great disproportion in the infliction of punish- 
ment for crimes which are committed. 

Mr. Dick, a Scottish writer, in his work on the 
Philosophy of Religion, has the following just ob- 
servations on this topic, which we beg leave to quote. 
He says—“ The disproportion between crimes and 
punishments, and the sanguinary character of every 
civilized code of penal statutes, are directly repug- 
nant to every principle of justice and benevolence. 
The punishment assigned by the law to the man 
who steals sheep, or pilfers a petty article of mer- 
chandize, is the same as that which it inflicts on the 
miscreant, wko has imbued his_ hands in bis father’s 
bleod.” {And such is the law in North Carolina at 
the present day. It was but a short time since that 
@ man was executed for stealing a pair of suspend- 
ers.] “In France, prior to the Revolution, the pun- 
ishment of rebbery, either with or without murder, 
was the same; and hence it happened, that robbery 
was seldom or never perpetrated without murder. 
For, when men see no distinction made in the na- 
ture and gradations of punishment, they will be gen- 
erally led to conclude, that there is no distinction in 
the guilt. In our own country, it is a melancholy 
truth, that, among the variety of actions which men 
are daily liable to commit, no less than 160 have 
been declared, by act of Parliament, to be felonies, 
without benefit of clergy; or, in other words, to be 
worthy of instant death. , 

“ [tis an indellible disgrace to an age which boasts 
of its being enlightened with the beams of science 
aud religion, that laws, framed in an ignorant and 
barbarous age, and intended to apply to temporary 
or fortuitous occurrences, should still be acted upon, 
and stand unrepealed in the criminal codes of the 
nations of Europe, in the 19th century of the Chris- 
tian era, when so many distinguished writers have 
demonstrated their futility, their injustice, and their 
inadequacy for the prevention of crime. For, in- 
stead of diminishing the number of offenders, expe- 
rience proves, that crimes are almost vere fei 
creased, by an undue severity of punishment. his 
was strikingly exemplified in the reign of Henry 
VIII. remarkable for the abundance of its crimes, 
which certainly did not arise from the mildness of 
punishment. In that reign alone, says his historian, 
seventy-two thousand executions took place, for rob- 
beries alone, exclusive of the religious murders 
which are known to have been numerous—amount- 
ing, on an average, to siz executions a day, Sundays 
included, during the whole reign of that monarch.” 
Pages $27, 8. 

ow, the above are facts,—there they stand on the 
pages of history;—you must read them. And it is 
the same now. Like causes will produce like ef- 
fects. It is the lawless and disobedient that commit 
etime; and we should have such laws that will not 
‘enly deter others, but reform the offender. 

A young man, who has not been well educated, 
goes out into the world, He commits some small 
erime. He is taken to prison, and there he must re- 
main his appointed time. When that has expired, 
he is set at liberty—not a reformed man, but as a 
criminal—deprived of the common rights of man- 
kind, and looked upon, not as one who has received 
his just deserts, but as one who has been to prison. 
He is cast away—thought nothing of—and hence he 
goes from one degree to another, until he commits 
murder, then he must be hung. Then, the clergy 
will go to his doomed cell, pray with him, and fit 
bim for heaven. O, then, there is shouting! : 

Now, how much more Christ-like it would be in 
men, to go to the guilty man, and try to fit him how 
to live—how to become a useful member of society. 


For, a man who is prepared to live in society, as ev- 
ery good man ought to be, is fittodie. Let us, then, 
reach forth our hands and rescue the fallen—and.en- 
large our hearts to think as Christ thought. | 
Because a man has done wrong once, or twice, it 


is not right to think poorly of him, and neglect him, 
But thet is the time for us to begin the work as- 
signed to us in the Gospel. We are all liable to do 
wrong; and if men were as zealous and as willing to 
reform mankind as they are to punish, it would be 
betier for the world. 

We need not look for the decrease of crime and 
wickedness, till our laws are made like unto His law, 
which is perfect—converting the soul. Neither can 
we expect that men will love God, till his true char- 
acter is revealed to the ignorant,—uor to love their 
fellow men, when they are taught that God hates a 
part with perfect hatred. 

The principles which, we contend, constitute the 
true essence of Universalism, are the only means 
that can be used to any advantage, and from which 
we can expect any real benefit. Hence, it becomes 
us, one and all, to inculcate these, both by precept 
and by example. 

O God of all grace, we pray that thy kingdom of 
light, truth and peace, may come and reign in every 
heart. ‘Then we shall sing to thy glory and honor, 
evermore—Amen! 





( Original. ) 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 

There are several classes of persons to whom, 
with great significance, this question may be propo- 
sed, To the greedy lover of gain, whose whole 
soul is swallowed up in his inordinate desire to amass 
wealth; to hoard up riches that will ‘ take to them- 
selves wings and fly away,”—who seeks only for 
himself, never feeding, or clothing, or gladdening 
another’s heart. ‘To such may the appeal well come 
from the starving poor around him—from many an 
honest, but needy sufferer, ‘[s it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by?” that, while you are rolling in 
wealth, our famishing children are crying for bread? 
*¢ [s it nothing to you,” that while you bave hoards 
of gold, we are toiling hard, from day to day, fora 
scanty pittance, which scarcely avails to provide the 
necessaries of life? 

And there are those persons, too, who drink the 
cup of freedom to their own condemnation. While 
in the enjoyment of this blessing, they totally forget 
or disregard their brethren who are in the iron bonds 
of slavery and oppression—they never extend a voice 
or hand to release them from their unjust and cruel 
servitude and consequent degradation. They are 
unmindful, amid their own happy fireside circle, how 
many of their brotherhood are cruelly torn asunder 
from all their hearts held dear; the conjugal, filial 
and fraternal ties constantly violated and broken by 
their inhuman masters who hold them as articles of 
mere traffic, treating them often as beasts of prey, 
and then as beasts of burden. Oh! to such should 
these words—“ Is it nothing to you?” &c.—come; 
and well they may with a thrilling power, for are we 
not commanded, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself”? 
Oh, God grant that, to all such, it may resound for- 
cibly in their ears!’ Has not God ‘ made man after 
his own image”? And because some men are cloth- 
ed in a darker skin, are they the less God’s children, 
or our brothers? 

And to those who know not, because they feel uot, 
t' e sad devastation made by war,—who feel not hor- 
ror-stricken, because they see it not, as the blood of 
their fellow beings is spilled like water upon the 
ground—let us ask, ‘Is it nothing to you,” that so 
many valuable lives are cut off by this cruel and 
barbarous practice? ‘That so many are made, by it, 
widows, and orphaas, and childless? 

And to those who raise not their voice to decry 
that sin which is committed, as “a point of honor,” 
—who even countenance a brother in meeting a bro- 
ther, coolly, deliberately, and by appointment, to 
murder each other in the fashionable duel, ‘Is it 
nothing to you,” that the command of Christ, ‘‘ Love 
one another, even as I have loved you,” is thus vio- 
lated ?—that the law of God, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” 
is thus often broken? 

And to those whose whoie thoughts are busied in 
worldly pursuits and vain pleasures—whose souls 
are never lifted above these transitory things, and 
placed on Him “in whom we live, move, and have 
our being,” we would ask, ‘Is it nothing to you,” 
that Christ lived, and suffered, and died for you, 
‘ Jjeaving us an example that ye should follow in his 


steps? ”? 

‘And does not this appeal come with great force to 
such as neglect the rich blesstngs which, through. 
Christ, hare been richly shed upon us? ‘Is it no- 
thing to you, all ye that pass by,” that the sacred 
day of rest has been instituted? that the precious 
word of God is laid open for your inspection, your 
study, your guide, your counsel? Is it nothing to 
you, that the moral and spiritual culture of your im- 
mortal souls, is neglected? Do you not sometimes 
hear, with a startling power, this earnest appeal, as 
you waste the Sabbath in indolence or worl ly pleas- 





ure? To the worldly, the thoughtless, the careless, 





and the cold-hearted, sooner or later, this question 
will and must sound with peculiar emphasis;—it wil}, 
sound as from the four corners of the earth—it will 
sound as from the lips'of onr blessed Savior, in his 
last agonies on the cross—‘ Behold was ever sorrow 
like unto mine!” “fs it nothing to’ you, all ye that 
pass by?” “* Is it nothing to you,” that I thus suffer 
and die? Oh! ask yourselves earnestly and search- 
ingly if it is nothing to you, that Jesus thus submit- 
ted to the cruel sufferings he did, dying an ignomini- 
ous death, to “bring life and immortality 0 vient are 





(Orwginal.) 
A Leaf from the Book of Experience. 


Gentle Reader,—Will you listen to my voice while 
I briefly recite some particulars in my history, which 
»may be to you interesting and practically useful. [ 
was a native of Vermont, I had arrived to the age 
of fifteen years, before I began to think seriously of 
any thing. My attention was then aroused by re- 
flecting upon myself as a mortal and an immortal 
creature. 

I had always attended an “ orthodox church,” and 
was filled with its doctrines. Yea, I had not an un- 
believing doubt. In after time, I found that system 
of faith open to many objections; and, that it was, 
upon the whole, inconsistent, contradictory, and even 
absurd. I rejected it; and with it all religion. 1 
knew no other, 

Years fled away.. At length 1 was bereft of a bo- 
som friend; and, under this deeply afflictive dispen- 
sation, I again considered the subject of religious 
truth. [ had, in the meantime, learned that a varie- 
ty of opinions were entertained upon this topic. In 
the spirit of sincerity and in the light of truth, I 
commenced an examination of the several forms of 
doctrine, meaning * to prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good.” Lexamined anew my early 
system of religious faith, and felt that all its funda- 
mental principles were false. I could not believe it; 
and the inquiry arose, how I could ever have receiv- 
ed it astrue? I perceived that those opinions had 
been passively imbibed, I never had a rational con- 
viction of their truth. No. ‘They were formed in 
early life, when I was unable to distinguish between 
truth and error. It was a lesson drawn from my 
parents and guardians, whose correctness I never 
doubted. Had I been born in Rome I should have 
been a Catholic. Had I been born in ‘Turkey, I 
should have been a disciple of their far-famed im- 
postor. 

Let us put off these traditionary shackles, and rea- 
son for ourselves. Let us study the revealed word, 
and nature—an infinite velume—and learn, as we 
best may, our own condition and duties, and the 
character and attributes of the great Supreme. Let 
us never become too wise to learn. Let us pursue 
truth with undeviating aim. Let us learn to live, 
and live to learn. This is my position. From hav- 
ing been an irreligionist, [ am come to live upon 
spiritual food. It is now my meat and my drink to 
do the will of my Father. In tracing in his ‘ word 
and work,” the infinitely multiplied evidences of his 
wisdom, power and goodness, | feel the highest grat- 
ification—a felicity that dispels all gloom, and dries 
up every fountain of sorrow. W oopsman. 

Lowell. 








Fittat Oseprencr.—* How old are ye?” said 
Major Kiplins, to a dwarfish young man. 

* Twenty.” 

“I wonder you arn’t right down ashamed of being 
no bigger; you look like a boy of ten.” 

** All comes of being a dutiful child.” 

‘** How so?” 

** When I was ten, father put his hand on my head 
and said “ stop here,” and he then run away. I’ve 
never seen him since, and didn’t think it right to go 
on growing again without his leave!” 


_Abernethy, the celebrated surgeon, finding a large 
~ of paving stones opposite his door, swore ha sti- 
ly at the pavior, and desired him to remove them. 

** Where shall I take them to? ” 

* To hell,” cried the choleric surgeon. 

7 ser looking up in his face with an arch grin, 
said: 

** Hado’t I better take them to heaven! sure they'd | 
be more out of yer Honor’s way.” 





*¢ What is the matter, John? ” 

“Sam hove a bible at me and hit my head.” 

‘Well, you are the only boy of the family on 
which the bible ever made an impression—cry as 
long as you please.” 





_A new mode of procuring light has been commu- 
nicated, te the French Academy of Science, which | 
is to. obtain and use the spirit resulting from the dis-’ 
tillation of wood. Four: of this are to 





be mixed with one part of essence of turpentine. 
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For the Young Fotks. 


(From the New York Christian Messenger.) 
Letter to a few Girls, 


RESIDING IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE. 


1 dream of you, dear girls. It was but.a few nights 
since that I walked “in seeming truth,” about the 
cheerful rooms of that dwelling, which is, since I 
left ix, more than ever my home. And all who had 
bees accustomed, in other times, to meet there, at 
the secial call, were there again: all—all; even those 
whose conversation, now, makes the charm of far 
distant Rabitations; and those even whose voices dy- 
ing away on earth, have left echoes which speak to 
us only of Heaven. But no thought of severed 
friends came to me then. No shadow of the dark 
valley rested on those bright dream-hours. The 
scene had all the blissfulness of earth, and to me it 

ewas indeed holiday-time, and a feast, for that which 
to my heart is dead, was alive again, and that which 
is lost was found, ‘ 

And you were there—all of you; and very near 
me coutinwally must have been the ae of your 
cheerful countenances, for they remained with me 
when the brightness of my dream was «dimmed by 
daylight reatities; like the still visible faces of old 
pictures that look out to us from undistinguishable 
scenery, once as apparent as themselves. 

Something like this, indeed, are all my wakin 
fancies of yeu—the more so, perhaps, as by one al 
another remeval, the grouping of the piece has be- 
come less various, and the few forms and faces which 
remain show a more distinct relief upon the fading 
back-ground of memory. 1 cannot fill up the spaces 
thus left vacant, with stranger forms; yet frequent 
and most earnest are my wishes that other friends 
may renew for you, all that time has robbed from 
the past: forI am pained for your sake when your let- 
‘ters complain of social loss, and changes that make 
memory dearer than hope. You must not, indeed, 
cease to cherish a remembrance of those who have 
rambled with you by the side of your pleasant streams, 
| how could I bear to be forgotten?) nor must you 
orget that, te be true, involves something more than 
an uncontrollable, regretful love, for what has been, 
and is not now. I[f you have been, ever, really hap- 
py, itis because there exists in your souls a sensibil- 
ity to beauty and harmony—a gift which you may 
still retain, though pleasant scenes fade out at times 
from the prospect, and pleasant sounds die away up- 
onthe ear, Be true, then, to this abiding refinement 
of the perceptive power of your minds; aud look 
out from every situation, and incline your ear al- 
ways; for everywhere around, and very near you, 
there is beauty and music. But—tisten to me now, 
and heedfully, as you have often done in former days. 
I say not that every form of grace, and every strain 
of melody, is a true inspirer of happiness; or that 
those which are, can do their work unaided. It is 
for you to discriminate the true in beauty, from the 
false; and adopt, and love, and clrerish it; and then 
its immortal influence will be exerted to make all 
your pathways such as become those that lead “on 
to felicity.’ 





A touching little incident was related to me not 
long since, in which is conveyed, I think, a pleasant 
and useful lesson. It was told to the one who re- 
peated it to me, by a young lady acquaintance of 
yours, in one of the interior villages of the state. 

She spent a sultry night of last summer by the bed- 
side of a consumptive maiden, whose wasted form, 
and brilliant eye, gave but too certain indication that 
her watchers were soon to he released from their 
care. On the early part of: the night, she was unu- 
sually wild and restless. That fitful wandering of 
the spirit which marks the later stages of consump- 
tion, assumed a painful, and even a fearful aspect, 
to the kind girl who endeavored by every assiduity, 
though in vain, to relieve her suffering charge. 
coy unavailing seemed all the efforts of the in- 
valid herself, to resist the mood, till suddenly and 
with much earnestness she begged her fried to 
bring her a rose. The nearest which it would be 
ossible for her to obtain were in a garden at some 
ittle distance, anc it was midnight in the country— 
still, deep and sotemn! Yet what is there that may 
not be undertaken, when the divinity of human kind- 
ness has full control of the heart. The sick girl 
needed to make no second request, and in a few mo- 
ments, a half-opened rose steeped in its own fra- 
grance and the night dew, was held before her. She 
grasped its stem eagerly in her thin fingers, and in- 
clining her face near it as it drooped upon the pillow, 
she sank atonce into a peaceful slumber. And when 
the morning light at length awoke her, she was sane, 
calm, and happy. She smiled as she lifted up the 
still unwithered flower, and related, pleasantly, her 
conflicts of the preceding night. The heat of she 
weather was oppressive; she was uncommonly faint 
and weary, and she fancied many other evils. They 


a red before her in undéfined yet pe ible 
pa and they were all dark and unfriendly. ‘They 
cast shadows around her. ‘They would remove her, 
it seemed, from all light and joy. Yet she trusted 
that they had no real power over her. She believed 
that gentle influences were more mighty in their 
ministrations than those of sterner character. But, 
alas! for her, the good was all remote; the evil was 
near her, frowning and malignant; and she waited 
in restless agony for the dawning of some ray of 
beauty to dispel it, Wearied at length, with wait- 
ing, she endeavored to transport herself in imagina- 
tion, beyond the shadows which surrounded her, in- 
to some lighter and happier region; and grew more 
and more convinced that the beauty must come to 
her. Suddenly the inquiry—can I not obtain it my- 
self? awoke in her mind. “ Bring me a rose,” she 
exclaimed, with the impaise of this hope; “ bring 
mea rose!” for who can say, thought she, that the 
presence of so lovely an object, even though it be 
earthly and transitory, may not have power to ban- 
ish evil. And by the time it was placed within her 
hand, the light of its delicate hues glancing beneath 
her drooping eyelids, and its sweet breath resting 
upon her lips—her faith had grown so. strong, that 
she fancied herself permitted to recline in the rose’s 
heart, and beneath its enfolding petals her spirit was 
at peace. 


Will you allow this little story to teach you the 
same lesson that it taught me. Yours in true love, 
L. M. B 


The Three Sons. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A father once had three sons; he lived with them 
upon a great island, and during their childhoood and 
youth so carefully provided for them that they never 
knew trouble or want. By and by the father became 
ill, and when his end approached he called his sons 
to his bed-side, and thus addressed them: 

‘J must now leave you; the hour of my depart- 
ure has come, and hereafter you must provide for 
yourselves as I have hitherto provided for you. But 
you will no longer be able to remain together; you 
must dapart from your home, and go, one towards 
the east, another towards the west, and the third to- 
wards the north. Take with you these seeds of corn 
which I give you, and preserve them with care. And 
when | am no longer with you, you must each of 
you select a field, and choose the land in such a man- 
ner, and so looaen it, that it may receive the sunshine 
and the rain. When you have thus done, scatter 
the seeds upon it and.cover them with earth, and 
they will produce a rich harvest that will be the 
nourishment and happiness of your life. But guard 
well your fields lest some wild beast enter and de- 
stroy all.” . 

After the father had thus spoken, he died, and 
they buried him. 

In a few days, after the first violence of their grief 
was exhausted, the sons separated, as their father 
had commanded, and went forth, each taking with 
him his seeds of corn. When they had arrived each 
at his own place, the eldest took his corn and said to 
himself, ‘* What is the use of my giving myself and 
the ground so much trouble as to dig it and bury the 
seeds under the soil? The sun will warm them, and 
the rain moisten them, and they will bring forth fruit 
just as well if 1 scatter them onthe surface.” So he 
scattered the seeds upon the hard dry surface of the 
ground. But it did not come up and produced no 
fruit. ‘Then the eldest sneered at the gift of his fa- 
ther and forgot him. 

The second son, who arrived at the place of his 
future abode just as the sun was setting, looked 
around the neighborhood and saw that it was very 
pleasant and delightful. ‘‘ Why should [ do so fool- 
ish a thing,” said he to himself, “as to dig up and 
spoil the appearance of these beautiful fields, so long 





they now do?” So he threw his seeds aside and 
suffered them to lie a long time unnoticed. But, by 
and by, when he had exhausted all the fruit of his 
fields, he bethought him of the seeds his father had 
given him, and sowedthem. But thty did not spring 
up from the soil, for a worm ‘had eaten the germ, 
and his laber was in vaio. Then he also scoffed at 
the gift of his father, and fergot him. 

But the youngest did as his father had commanded 
him. He selected the best field, ploughed and ferti- 
lized it with all care, planted a hedge around it, and 
then sewed his seeds; and they sprouted and grew 
dnd preduced ah abundant harvest. ‘Thus he did 
from year to year, and his fields grew broader, and 
his harvests richer, so that he and his children, and 
his children’s children were blest with the fullest 
abundance. 

After several years, when want and need had grad- 
ually stolen over the eldest brothers, and the yeunger 
had purchased their lands, they went to visit him, 





and saw his fields covered all over with precious 
- pn fruits, and heard the cheerful vpices of 
reapers as they cut down the yellow grain; for it 
was the season of harvest. 
Then the brothers were astonished, and said to 
each other, “* We have been unwise in despising the 
gift of our father.” 


' From this story, my young friends, we learn two 
essons: 

First. That in obedience to our parents—in heed- 
ing well their wise counsels, we are far more likely 
to be prosperous and happy, than in neglecting them, 

Second. ‘That industry and perseverance will al- 
most always lead to prosperity and wealth.—Jé. 


THE WATCHMAN. 
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The Origin of Evil. 

A few weeks since, we noticed an idea which is strenu- 
ously maintained by the Perfectionist, a paper published 
in Putney, Vt.—viz., that the scriptural expression, “the 
devil sinneth from the beginning” means, that the devil 
sinned from all eternity, or from before the creation.— 
Our article may be found in No. 6 of our current volume, 
and the following is the reply of Mr. Noyes, the editor~ 
of the Perfectionist. We understand that Mr. N. isa 
scholar and received his Theological and Biblica) educa- 
tion at Andover. He says: 


(1) The phrase ** from the beginning,”’ in the first verse 
of the Ist epistle of Join, certainly means from before 
the beginning of creation; for it is the echo of the par 
‘* in the beginning,’’ used by the same writer with re 
erence to the same subject, in the first verse of his gos- 
pel. Let the two following passages be compared : 

Joun I: 1. 1 Jouy 1: 1. 

‘* In the beginning was the “ That which was from the 
Word, [Logos] and the Word | beginning, which we have 
was with God, and the Word | seen, &c., of the Word [Lo- 
was God. The same was in| gos] of Life . . which was 
the beginning with God.” with the Father,” &c. 

It is manifest that ** from the beginning”? and “ia the 
beginning’’ in these pa-sages are equivalent phrases; 
and it is also manifest that ‘‘in the beginning ”’ in the 
first of them, means ‘ from before creation;”? for the 
evangelist immediately adds, ‘ All things were made by 
him [the Logos,} and without him was not any thi 
made that was made;”’ (ver. 3;) and again, ** The worl 
was made by him.’’ (Ver. 10.) He that made “ all 
things,’’ must have existed before any thing was made. 
Consequently ‘‘ in the beginning” and ‘* from the begin- 
ning,’” as applied to the Word, (i. e. Christ,) mean from 
the period antecedent to creation; and we see nothing to 
hinder our attaching the same meaning to the latter phrase 
as applied to the devil. Eternity may be regarded as the 
beginning of time, as, for instance, Lake Ontario is the 
beginning of the river St. Lawrence. All that goes be- 
fore the course of time, is ‘* the beginning.” 








We allow, that the phrases in John i. 1, and 1 John i. 
1, probably signify about the same thing, but we see no 
evidence that the phrase ‘in the beginning’? signifies 
** before the beginning,’? asthe Perfectionist contends. 
‘** In the beginning was the word,’’ i. e. the Logos ov 
wisdom of God was “in the beginning’ of the creation 
of the world, or, as some commentators suppose, in the 
beginning of the gospel dispensation, i. e. the new moral 
creation. See Mark i. 1. 

We do not allow that the Logos or wisdom of God was 
Christ, until the time when ‘* the word became flesh,”’ as 








stated in John i. 14. This attribute of God is here per- 
sonified, as Solomon uses it im Proverbs. It has existed 


as they offer me so rich an abundance of fruits as | from all eternity, theugh the expression, ‘‘ in the begin- 


ning was the word,’’ does not declare this truth. It on- 
ly declares its existence at the time when creation com- 
menced —not previons to that—and its previous existence 
is merely an inference drawn from certain premises. If 
Isay, ‘‘in the beginning’ of the United States govern- 
ment was the constitution; I know of ne rules of inter- 
pretation, by which this expression can be made to mean, 
legitimately, before the commencement of this govern- 
ment. It was properly ‘* in the beginning ’’ of this gov- 
ernment during the few first years of its existence. So 
it was “* in the beginning *’ when our first parents sinned, 
and I fird no account ef any sinners or sin, existing in 
the universe, previous to the sin of Adam and Eve. We 
think, the phrases “ from the beginning” and “ in the 
beginning,”’ cannot mean “a périod antecedent to crea- 
tion,” and certainly, no more than’ coeval with cteafjon 
or perhaps, the figst age of the world. We de not ra 
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‘eternity as the beginning of time’; but, we regard 
time, as a measured’ portion of infinite duration.— 
Mr. N. says, ** All that goes before the course of time, 
is the beginning.”’ He might as well say, that all that 
goes before daylight, is the beginning of daylight; or 
all that goes before twelve o'clock is the beginning of 
twelve o’clock. Thhe fact is, the beginning of anything 
does not exist, until that thing begins to be; therefore, 
the beginning of the world did not exist until the warld 
began to be. Is it not proper to say, that Adam and Eve 
sinned ‘‘in the beginning’’? Would there be any trouble 
in understanding the expression? Would any suppose, 
it meant that they sinned before the beginning, or from 
all-eternity?~ Certainly not. Hence, this theory of a 
self-existent devil, sinning in all past eternity, finds no 
support in the expression, ‘*the devil sinneth from the 
beginning.”’ 

Again, the Pérfectionist says: 

(2) We think the context of the passage in question, 
(John iii. 8,) as explained by other parts of scripture, 
clearly shows that *‘ from the beginning’? necessarily 
means more than from the beginning of human sin. The 
clause immediately before that in which the phrase ‘ from 
the beginning”’ occurs, is this—‘' He that commiiteth sin is 
of the devil.’? This statement evidently refers to all hu- 
man sinners. Accordingly the apostie says in another 
place—‘t The whole world lieth in the wicked one;’’ (v. 
19,) and in the Apocalypse we find this concurrent defini- 
tion of the wicked one—** That old Serpent, called the 
Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.’? (Rev. 
xii. 9.) We understand the expression, ‘the whole 
world,”’ in this passage, as including all generations of 
men, and of course Adam and Eve, the first human sin- 
ners. It is manifest that Paul traced the course of evil 
up to a deceiver who existed prior to the first human 
transgressor, for he says—‘*I fear lest by any means as 
the serpent beguiled Eve, through his subilety, so your 
mifids should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ.’’ (2 Cor. xi. 3.) Finally, in the account of the 
fall, in Gen. iii. 1, &c., we plainly discover that a spirit 
who had the faculty of argument, aud superhuman knowl- 
edge, and who did not belong to the human race, wasa 
liar and a murderer before Adam and Eve transgressed, 
and by his lies deceived and murdered them. This spirit 
(whatever may have been the form in which he appeared) 
was ‘that old Serpent, that is called the Devil and Satan, 
that deceiveth the whole world,’ in whom ‘‘ the whole 
world lieth,’’ and of whom ‘he that. committeth sin”’ 
is. When therefore the apostle says, ‘‘He that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the 
beginning,’” we are sure that he means that the devil 
sinpnd before the beginning of man’s sin. It remains for 
those who believe that the devil is a created being and 
was once holy, to show how long before the first human 
sin, he began to be a liar anda murderer. The Watch- 
man might well put to them his question—*‘ From the be- 
ginning of what?’’ Was it from the beginning of the 
devil’s existence? That cannot be, for then, it would 
follow that he was created a sinner, which is contrary te 
Gen. i. 31. Was it from the beginning of creation? No; 
for no living thing was created till the fifth day of God’s 
Jabor. Was it then from the beginning of sin, i. e. does 
the apostle mean simply that the devil was the first sin- 
ner? This supposition leaves the origin of sin in a thick- 
et of mysteries; for it requires us to assume without any 
scriptural evidence, that in the course of God’s creative 
labor, he made a superhuman being, who was ‘‘very 
good"’ up to the close of the sixth day, (see Gen. i. 31,) 
and that between the close of the sixth day and the fall 
of Adam, he became a liar and a murderer. Until these 
momentous facts are proved by something better than | 
conjecture, we prefer to think that God has given in the 
3d chapter of Genesis, a full account of the beginning of 
sin in creation. And this view may be entertained with- 
out difficulty, if we simply admit that the spirit which 
deceived Eve was uncreated, and was a liar and a mur- 
derer ‘' from the beginning,’’ as Christ was the Word of 
life ** from the beginning.” 


We believe the common translation of 1 John v. 19, is 
correct, viz., ** the whole world lieth in wickedness ’’— 
not in ‘* the wicked one,’’ as the Perfectionist has it.' We 
see no reason for supposing that the dragon, which John 
calls ** that old serpent, (Rev. xii. 9,) was the tempter 
of our first parents in Eden. This old dragon, whose 
tail drew the third part of the stars of heaven te the 
earth, was, undoubtedly, some human power that drew 
after it many followers. Dr. Clarke thinks this dragon 
was a ‘symbol of the Heathen, Romun Empire—a 
civil power supporting a religion founded in fable.” I 
may call a government, a church, or an individual, ‘that 
old serpent, called the enemy, and adversary’’; but this 
by no means proves, that I am speaking of the tempter 
of our first parents. The Perfectionist assumes here, 
first, that, that which John the Revelator calls the old 
serpent, is the same being or thing that tempted Adam 
and Eve; secondly, that the expression, ‘‘the whole 
world,” in this passage, includes all generations of men., 


the expression, ‘the whole world’’ to mean no more 
than the pagan nations of that age, generally. It can- 
not include the Christians: From all'this, we see no evi- 
cence that there was any devil or sin in existence previ- 
ous to the sin of Adam, 

(3) The term God [ Theos, from tithemi,] is a signifi- 
cant word meaning the disposer; but we. presume the 
Watchman does not argue fiom thence that it is not the 
proper name of a particular superhuman being. Unfor- 
tunately for his philological theory about the devil, it ha 
pens that the names of God and the Devil occur immedi- 
ately after 1 John iii. 8 in such a connection that if one 
of them is to be explained into an abstraction, the other 
must be also. * In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the Devil,’? &c. (Ver. 10.) Im the 
Greek, the word here signifying God has the definite ar- 
ticle before it, as well as that signifying Devil. Literal- 
ly and philologically translated, the passage might be 
read thus; ‘tIn this the children of the disposer are mani- 
fest, and the children of the slanderer.”’ If it is allow- 
able to say that the term ‘* children of the devil’’ means 
children of the slanderer,’’ and by scripture idom desig- 
nates nothing more than slanderers, we may, on. the 
same principle and with equal reason, say that the term 
“children of God’? means *‘ children of the disposer,” 
and, by scripture idom designates nothing more than dis- 
posers. The filial relation in both cases, is the same; 
and if it is a relation to a personal being 1n one case, it 
is in the other. There is as good ground for arguing that 
there are none but human gods, as that there are none 
but human devils. 

(4) John defines the term murderer in this same third 
chapter of his epistle, in such a way that the Watchman 
might have easily discovered the proper answer to these 
questions. * Whoever hateth his brother is a murderer.’’ 
(v. 15.) The devil, being a spirit of selfishness, hated 
God, the spirit of love, ** from the beginning,’’ and was 
therefore ‘a murderer from the beginning.”’ 

The Perfectionist says, ** There is as good ground for 
arguing that there are none bnt human gods, as that 
there are none but human devils.’’ We dissent from this’ 
idea, in toto, because, the fact, that the vegetable and 
animal creations have not always existed,—that they 
began to be, is proof of the preexistence of their creator, 
but there is no such evidence of the existence of an eter- 
nal, self-existent devil. The Bible clearly ascribes infi- 
nite attributes to God, such as power, wisdom, under- 
standing, and goodness, hence, there 13 no ground at all 
for arguing, that there are none but human gods; but, not 
sowith regard to the devil. Nature does not teach the ex- 
istence of a superhuman devil, nor does the Bible, when 
correctly explained, give countenance to such a doctrine. 

On the origin of evil, the Perfectionist says: 

(5) This theory that evil is merely the absence of good 
may be allowed in certain cases of natural evil, such as 
those of cold and darkness, (though some things might 
be said against it even here,) but it will not hold in all 
cases even of natural evil. In relation for instance to 
life, we find three classes of phenomena; there is, first, 
the presence of life, as in a healthy man; secondly, the 
absence of life as ina stone; and thirdly, the presence 
of disease, as in a small pox patient. Will the Watch- 
man undertake to prove that there is nothing positive in 
the small pox, but merely the absence of life? It seems 
to us as distinct from the inanimation of a stone, as is 
health. Physiologists even tell us that diseases have a 
principle of growth, like that of vegetables or animals, 


| Again, in the werld below animal life. we have, first, 
| substances that are nutritious; secondly, those that are 


innutritious; thirdly, those that are poisonous, © [t will 
be difficult to prove that poison is a mere negation of nu- 
triment. So in that department of nature which appa- 
rently approaches nearest to the spiritual world, viz. the 
region of electricity, magnetism, &c., we find invariably 
two opposite powers, instead of a power and the mere 
absence of it. Magnetic repulsion is not the mere ab- 
sence of attraction, but a positive force. Negative 
electricity is something more than a —— of positive 
electricity. Now we maintain that the philosophy of 
good and evil in the spiritual world, is to be drawn from 
the analogies we have suggested, rather than from those 
suggested by the Watchman. Love is one thing; indif- 
ference or the absence of love is another; and hostility 
isa third. Truth is one thing; ignorance, or destitution 
of truth is another, and a lie is a third. So the Bible 
constantly represents death, in the highest sense of the 
word, as a positive opposition to life, and not as a mere 
absence of life, or non-existence. Love is the state of 
spirit called life, and selfishness is the state called death. 
In the former, the spirit positively loves another; in the 
latter it positively loves self. Each is a negation of the 
other; for in love selfishness is absent, and in selfishness 
love is absent. But this is not all that is true of either. 
There is an actual substance and power in both; and we 
might as well call love the negative of selfishness, as 
selfishness the negative of love, We cannot therefore 
hold with the Watchman that ‘*God’s grand enemy is 
negative’’—a mere abstraction or non-existence. Na- 
ture, reason and the Bible, persuade us that the Devil is 
@ positive spirit and power as well as God. 

If the Watchman will not undertake to show ‘* that 





We diallew beth these assumptions. We understand 


there is nothing positive in the small pox, but merely the 


absence of Jife,’’ he wild endeavor to show that ail dis. 
eases result from violation of law, aod this violation re. 
sults either from destitution of knowledge, or from the 
absence of goodness in the mind, or both; hence, the 
source of this evil is negative. To talk of diseases hay- 
ing a principle of growth, is the same as to talk of 
the derangement of machinery having a principle of 
growth. " Poisonous substances are not evil. They 
are undoubtedly good in their place, but the perver. 
sion of their use produces evil, Fire is good; but « 
misapplication ef it produces evil; so with every created 
thing in the universe; and the source of this perversion, 
and abuse, is negative, in all cases. We do not know 
where the Bible represents death as a positive thing ot 
substance, and we have been, and are now, just so igno. 
rant as to suppose, that death means simply the absence or 
destilution of life, as darkness is the absence of light or# 
cold, the relative absence of caloric. 

Now we maintain, that the philosophy of moral good 
and evil should be drawn analogically from tight and 
darkness, rather than from those analogies suggested by 
the Perfectionist and our reason for this dectrine, ie, be- 
cause, the Bible says, ‘‘ God is light,’’ and He is the 
source of all good, and it expressly calls sinful works, 
the ‘* works of darkness.” Hence, these are the proper 
objects of analogy in this case. 

To our mind, it appears plain, that just knowledge is 
positive, while ignorance is negative, and error im the 
result of ignorance and the exercise of the mental pow- 
ers—that holiness is positive, while unholiness is simply 
negative, and wickedness, or wicked conduct results from 
the exercise of the faculties of man, when there is not 
sufficient knowledge and love of right in the mind to re- 
strain it from wrong-doing. Hence, a sufficient amount of 
true knowledge with a sufficient discipline and training of 
the human powers and feelings, will save from all sin. 

Christ came to save the lost. 


“'The son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.””—Jesus. 








The common opinion is, that to be be lost means to be 
endlessly miserable, and consequently, that such as are 
lost, will never be saved. Did Christ come to save such 
as will be endlessly miserable? Armenians say he did, 
Well will not God sentence the lost to hell in the day of 
judgment? ‘* Yes.’? Well, as all the decisions and sen- 
tences of the Divine Being were in his mind before crea. 
tion, therefore, the sentence of all who will be eternally 
lost was made up before creation; and then it follows 
necessarily that God sent his Son to save those whom 
in his mind he had sentenced to eternal burnings!— 
Rare theology! God knows that I shall be etegnally 
damned—the sentence of my damnation is in his mind, 
and then he sends his Son to save me from the very end- 
less misery to which, in his mind, he has sentenced 
me! Such is Armenianism! Such is Methodism! Such 
is Free-will-ism, of every description!! Shame on 
the Theology, which teaches, that God sent his Son to 
save such as will be eternally lost! 

If any will be eternally lost, and God knew or fore- 
knew their destiny, then, it must be plain that He would 
never undertake to save such. When I embrace the 
idea that a part of mankind will be eternally lost, I shall 
believe they are those whom God never undertook to 
save, 

The text, we have placed at the head of this article, 
does not say, that Christ cume to save such as will be 
lost, but those who were then lost. The world was lost 
in ignorance, error and sin. God so loved it, when in this 
state, that He ‘* sent His Son to be the Savior of the 
world,”’ 

The fact, that sinners are said to be lost, is proof that 
they have a home somewhere, to which they ought to 
repair. They have a Father’s house, from which they 
have wandered, and to which they are ihvited to return. 
O, thou who dwellest between the Cherubims, unto thee 
shall all come, ‘and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
our God."’ 


r Dearu or Br. Jasez Parxer.—We see by the 
Trumpet that Br. Jabez Parker, of Richmond, Va., de>. 
parted this life on the 5th ult., of an attack of apoplexy; 
in the 65th year of his age. Br. Parker wasa firm and 
devoted Universalist. He was the first advocate of Uni- 
versalism in the city of Richmond, and his loss will be 
deeply felt by the Universalist Society in that place. + 
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Converts to the Ministry, 

Rev. J. M. Blain, of Ky., who has been preaching 
among the Campbellites, and Rev. Andrew A. Smith, 
from the Methodists of the same State, have embraced 
che doctrine of Universalism, and are now zealously en- 
gaged in its defence. They are both highly recommend- 
ed for talents and moral worth, so says the Star in the 
Wast. 

Br. Charles Craven delivered his first Universalist ser- 
mon in Bank Lick, Ky,, last Sunday, to the satisfaction 
of the friends and brethren present. He made a good 
beginning. 





Ladies’ Repository. 

The September number of this monthly was on our 
table in due season. The present issue fully sustains the 
high and well-earned reputation of which the work has 
acquired. The following are the contents of the present 
number, viz., Universalism a Religion of Restraint,— 
Chapter of events not recorded in history,—Letters of 
Rev. John Murray,—Loose Leaves, No. 2,—Random 
Recollections of the Far West—Face to the Future—Au- 
to-biography of a Clergyman—The Wild Flower, or Clar- 
ibe] Morton—Divine C -ace exceeding Human Desires— 
Mind—Familiar Sketeches—The Good Resolution—Obit- 
uaries—Notices. Poetry in this number,—The Snow 
Bride—The Crusaders before: Jerusalem—A Legend of 
Province—-Trifies—-The Yellow Butterfly-—Charlotte. 
Price $2 a year. Address A. Tompkins, No. 38 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 

Champlain Association. 


The Champlain Association, will held its annual meet- 
ing at Hinesburgh the first Wednesday and following 
Thursday in Oct., 1845. Ministers,’ Delegates, and 
friends from a distance, will please to call on Wm. J. 
Douglas, Esq., for directions to places of entertainment. 
A general atteudance is solicited. 

, J. BAKER, Clerk. 
\uarterly Conference and Sabbath School Exhibition. 

The Windham and Bennington Association of Univer- 
salists, will hold a Quarterly Conference, at Brattleboro, 
(East Village) on the last Wednesday and Thursday in 
this month. During the meeting, the Sabbath School 
connected in that village, will have its exhibition. A 
good degree of interest 1s felt by the School, in making 
the necessary preparations, and it is confidently believed, 
thata happy entertainment will be afforded by the chil- 
dren during the hour allotted tothem. It is requested 
that each Sabbath School in the Association, send two 
delegates, that something more may be done to carry 
out the objects of the Sabbath School Association, form- 
edat Dummerston in June last. Brethren, come one, 
come all. We expecta glorious meeting—a refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. Brethren from abroad 
will call on Dr. Spaulding, or Br. Fletcher, to be direct- 
ed to places of entertainment. 

WM. N. BARBER, : Com. on Conf. and 
L. J. FLETCHER, $ 8S. S. Association. 
Brattlebero, Sept. 6, 1845. 
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~~ Grafton Association. 


This body will meet according to adjournment, at 
North Lyman, N. H. on the first Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Ist and 2nd days of October. Each Society is enti- 
tled to two delegates. Friends from abroad will call on 
Br. Scott at the plains, or Br. Daniel White near the 
tavern at North Lyman for direction to entertainment. 

A. SCOTT, for the Clerk. 

Will the Balm of Gilead and Trumpet please notice. 


Notice, 

A two days Conference will be holden at Gaysville on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the first and second days of 
Oct., next, for the purpose of mutual instruction’ and 
eneouragement in the great and glorious ceause of Uni- 
versa! grace and salvation.. The friends and lovers of 
Christianity every where, who can make it convenient, 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

_To Ministers, Laymen and all, we send the Macedo- 
nian cry, ‘* Come over and help us.’’ 
G. S. GUERNSEY. 

P. 8. There will be a committe in waiting at the pub- 
hie house to direct strangers to places of entertainment. 


Tus Execution—Tue Last Moments or H. G. 
Greex.—The mandate of the, law has been fulfilled, 
the last office performed, and the spirit of Henry G, 
Green has been ushered before his Maker, on Wed- 
nesday the 9th inst., at about half past 4 P. M. 

After he had hung about ten minutes, the Rev. 
Mr. Van Kleek addressed those present, and said: 

‘‘] take this opportunity to announce in behalf of 
the Rev. Mr. Baldwin and myself, that a full and 
free confession has been made to us by Henry G. 
Green, of the.crime of which he, was convicted and 
for which he has now heen executed ; that he ac- 
knowledged the justice of his sentence ; that he had 
no hard and unkind feelings towards the witnesses, 
the prosecutors, the jury, the officers of the law, or 
the Governor who refused to pardon him or to com- 
mute his sentence ; that he was deeply penitent and 
humble for his offences against God and man, an 
that he died looking for salvation, through the merits 
of that Savior ‘whose precious blood cleanseth from 
all sin,’ and ‘who came into the world to save sin- 
ners,even the chief.’ ” 





A New Srars.—lt has been proposed to form a 
new State west of Arkansas, to embrace the Creek, 
Choctaw and Cherokee Indian tribes. If the Indians 
have arrived ata sufficient degree of civilizdtion, 
this should be done, as.it weuld give to the Indian 
inhabitants a new incentive to make further advances 
in education and civilization, and assimulate their 
government to our free institutions. 





Drownev.—Mr. Wm. Chamberlain, an excellent 
swimmer, and a son of Merrick Newton, aged 10 
years, were drowned at Brattleboro’, Vt., while 
bathing near the “ rocks” in Connecticut river. Mr. 

leaves a wife and a large family. 





OO ee 


Judge Story, of the United States Supreme Court, 
died at Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday the 9th 
inst., aged 76 years. Judge Story’s disease was an 
internal strangulation. It will be recollected that 
this is the same disease with which Mr. Legare of 
South Carolina, died in Boston two years since. 
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The valuable English balls, for removing grease | 
and paint spots from cloth, &c., are made of fuller’s 
earth 30 parts, French chalk 1 part, yellow soap 20 
parts, pearlash 15 parts. Muke this into a paste 
with spirits of turpentine, and give ita slight color 
with a little yellow ochre ; then cut it into cakes. 
This is the London preparation. 








TIppotitntments. 


The Editor will NOT preach in Williston the 3d Sun- 
day in September. 

Br. J. Palmer will preach at Middlesex Centre Meet- 
ing-House the 3d Sabbath in September. 

Br. S. Wakefield will preach in Williamstown the 4th 
Sabbath of September. 

Br. R. Streeter is to preach in Tunbridge on the fourth 
Sabbath in this month. 








Married. 

In this village, Sept., 13th. by Rev. E. Ballou, Mr. | 

Loyal Rich, to Miss Lucy Hodges, both of Moretown. 

In St. Albans, on the 7th inst., by Rev. J. Baker, Mr. 
Edward T, Watson to Miss Fanny M. Green, both of 8. 


——- 














Died. 


nanny ARRAS 


In this village, on Sunday the 14th inst., of consump- 
tion, George C. Willson, aged 20 years and 8 months. 
** Leaves have their time to fall, and stars to set, 
Bat, thou O, Death! Thou hast all seasons for thine own.” 
Hemans. 
In Albany, Ill., August 19th, Mrs. Hannah Howard, 
wife of Mr. Oliver M. Howard. and only daughter of 
William and Zeruah Wade, aged 46, formerly from 
Marshfield, Vt. Mrs. Howard died of the Intermittent 
Fever, and her death was very sudden and unexpected. 
But we have good reason to believe that death was the 











Vews Items. 
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Another destructive agent has been invented in 
Cincinnati. [t is a new kind of cannon ball, by which 
it 1s asserted one vessel could sink a fleet of ten sail 
10 @8 Many minutes! 


Judge Leigh, John Randolph’s Executor, is en- 
deavoring to find a location for the slaves manumit- 
be by that eccentric man. A legacy of $25,000 is 
eft to them. They do not wish to go to Liberia, 
end cannot remain in Virginia. 











wel messenger to call her home to a mansion pre- 
pared for her in her Father’s house. Pinters are request- 
edin N, Y., and Mass. ' 
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MONTPELIER HOTEL. 
SAMUEL BLACK 


OULD respectfully iuform the public that he has taken 

the house formerly occupied by Col. A. Carter, and 

more recently by Mrs. Safford, on. State Street, opposite the 
New Court House, where the puplic will at all thmes find’ the 
best accommodations and receive the most punctual attention, 
N, B, Members of the i e, during their stay at the 











d | the poor 





I f of Legislatur ! 
capital, will find a pleasant and quiet home at his house, on rea- 
sonable terms. 10 


THE “EXPOSITOR” FOR ALL!! 
— subscriber proposes issuing the first Vols. of the **Uni- 
versalist Expositor,” atan extremely low price, so that 
every Universalist family may have» y still afford to 
procure one to send as a omar! bo such as would read it. 

It is generally acknowledged the very best writings 
Universalist authors have ever produced, are contained in these 
two volumes. Ten thousand copies ought to be circulated. 
Now is the favorable time todo it. Let every Universalist 
society raise funds for this purpese—let every preacher take 
as many as he can possibly sell—in short, let every one do his 
utmost to circulate these invaluable writings 

It is proposed to issue the work in three double numbers te 
a volume, well published on burgeois type, Price 75 cents 
single Vol.; $2 for 3 copies—§5 for 8 copies—$10 for 17 co- 
pies— $25 for 50 copies—@50 for 125 copies, payment always 
to be in advance. 

Br. ‘I’. J. Sawyer approved this mode of publication, that the 
work might be more extensively circulated. 

Itis hoped that all who buy, will pay. We intend to give to 
or 50 copies. Let those who have means,do likewise. 

If a large edition is demanded, the price will be still more 
reduced, 

‘The first volume wi!l be published forthwith ; the second to 
follow, if wanted. é sale of the firs: will best determine. 

Returns to be made immediately to T. Whittemore, or A. 
Tompkins, Boston ; “* Union & Messenger’ Office, New York ; 
or to the subscriber, Canterbury Ct., as may be most conve- 
nient ; and in all cases, free of postage. 

The meeting of the U. States’ Convention in Boston, in 
Sept. willbe a favorable time tosend orders for the work. 
The pestage will not exceed nine pence a volume. 

All Universalist publishers are ted to give the above 
three insertions, if the work can be given in pay. 

10 3w Z. BAKER. 


MR. WISE,  . 

Occulist and Optician from 437 Broadway, N. Y. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, SPECTACLES, &e. 
Ms WISE respectfully informs the citizens of Montpelier 

and members of the Legislature and the public general- 
ly. that he intends to open an establishment. for a few weeks 
from the 15th of October next, and hopes for a share of public 
patronage. Mr. W. would also remind the public to whom he 
1s partly known by his annual visits to Saratoga Springs since 
the last ten years. 

Persons wishing to procure Spectacles, or to have new 
glasses fitted into old frames, are informed that they can be 
suited with glasses of different colors and forms, and suited to 
any age, which he can determine by inspection of their eves 
The glssses which he furnishes he will warrant ta hold their 
power of vision from five to eight years. From his knowledge 
of the Science of Optics, he can determine the glasses suita- 
ble for any age. Persons with weak eyes can be supplied with 
glasses which will greatly benefit them and not strain the 
sight; also Spetacles for near sighted persons, and those who 
have been operated upon for the cataract of the eye. He 
would particularly call the attention of the public to a new 
sort of glasses and conservers of the sight, made of the best 
flint and azure glass and ground perspective. These glasses 
have been recommended by the most celebrated doctors and 
professors as the best in their effects on the eye. They are 
the best of the kind for preserving and improving the sight in 
continued reading and wrighting, in which case they net only 
relieve the eye but also strengthen andimprove the sight. It 
is not necessary to say more than that he has testimonials of 
the most celebrated professors of Germany, that his glasses 
are made of the best and finest material, and that they are 
ground true andexact. They are, therefore, far preferable to 
the mass of rough, irregular and unevenly ground glasses that 
are daily palmed off, and which are very injurious to the eye. 
Good Gusees may be known by their shape, exact centre, and 
sharp, clear and highly polished surface. These qualities are 
to be found in a high degree in his glasses. 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Among which are small and Jarge teva oe Microscopes 
and Spy-glasses ; Concave and Convex Glasses, with- 
out frames; Concave and Convex Mirrors; Gold 
and Silver-steel Spetacles of all kinds ; 
different descriptions of Maynifying Glasses; 
large and smal! Magic Lanterns. 

{PHis MICROSCOPES will magnify objects FIVE THOU- 
SAND TIMES. 

Optical and similar Instruments and Glasses carefully re- 

aired. 

? Mr. W. assures the public thatit shall always be his study 
to execute every thing entrusted to him with the greatest care 
and on moderate terms. ‘Those in want of any thing in his 
line will please give hima call. He has now on hand-a gen- 
eral assortment of goods. Spectacles with conrave and con- 
vex glasses; also with glasses of eachkind. He has but one 
price for his articles, from which he does not vary. 

Reference—The Medical Faculty and citizens generally of 
the place. Also, the following testimonials: 

SaratroGa Sprines, June 21, 1844. 

I have known Mr. Wise in the capacity of a practical opti- 
cian for several years, and have repeatedly recommended my 

atients and friends to him and always with success. Mr. W. 
fas an extensive assortment of Optical Instruments and Glas- 
ses for the relief of physical deficiences in visions and applies 
them with that accuracy and facility which can alone be ob- 
tained by a res knowledge of the science and a long ex- 
perience. 1 therefore have no hesitation in recommending him 
to the public. R. L. ALLEN, M.D. 

SaratoGa Sraines, 1844, 

I have been acquainted with Mr. Wise asan Optician for 
the last eight or nine years. An intimate acquaintance with 
the science of Optics and a long and extensive experience in 
the adaption of Glasses to the ordinary defects of vision, en- 
ables him to remedy many of the inconveniences resulting 
from disease or from congenital malformation of the eyes, 


with a surprising degree of nee gcteeny. te © 


Saratoca Sprines, June 24, 1846, 
For several years past I have been acquainted with Mr,; 
Wise, the Optician, and his mode of aon iness. He bic} 
ained my fuil confidence both for Le integrity. I regard 
Rim not as an itinerant or adventurer; but as one who by skill; 
assiduity and fair dealing. intends not only to acquire, 
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reserve, the steadfast adherence of hie their 
ee August, 1845, = CORT, 
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Poetry. 





( Original. ) 
Written for the 4th of July. 
Air—Scots who hae. 


Hail! Columbia, land of worth! 

Favor’d most of all the earth, 

Let the day that gave you birth, 
Long remember’d be. 


On this day of great emprise, . 
Shouts should e’er ascend the skies— 
Pray’rs in vocal incense rise, 

From the brave and free. 


Then columbia burst in twain 

Slav’ry’s most oppressive chain— 

Did to all the world proclaim, 
She would e’er be free. 


Freedom’s home, or Freemen’s grave, 
Trod by neither lord nor slave, 
Long as ocean rolls ber wave, 

May Columbia be. 


They who did their names enroll 

On the pow’r repelling scroll, 

With the circling festive bowl, 
Crown their memory, 


Theirs are names to Freemen dear— 

Names which despots quake to hear— 

Names of terror, dread, and fear, 
Unto tyranny. 








== 





Miscellany. 
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(From the London World of ‘Fashion. ) 
Mary; or, the Blighted Blossom. 


*‘ Men have died and worms have eaten them, but 
oot for love.” I shall not attempt to controvert the 
old maxim by !abored argument ; it may, or it may 
not be true; and yet the story that I am about to tell, 
will go far to show that the triumph of high moral 
sentiments over long cherished affections, may work 
the slow yet sure decay of a gentle nature. In the 
old Church Yard, where I have so often strolled dur- 
ing the Sabbath noons in summer and autumn, sleeps 
the once loved form of Mary. Often have I read on 
her tomb stone, her name, age, and death, and the 
simple couplet that expressed the love and sorrow of 
those that laid her in her last dark chamber. Her 
history was often rehearsed by the neighbors, who 
had admired and loved her, but the old man who 
had acted the part of a father to the gentle orphan, 
was never weary of recalling every virtue and grace 
with which memory encircled her character. When 
an infant, her dying mother had commended her to 
the care of his wife, who was an early friend, and 
as'she had no children of her own, she bestowed all 
her affections on her adopted daughter. No pains 
were spared to render her lovely, and her uncommon 
docility of disposition made her a general favorite. 

Among her schoolfellows was a boy of a few years 
older than herself, whose neglected training, and 
consequent ungracious manners won the hearty dis- 
like of all but Mary. She felt that want of kindness 
made his heart evil, and always strove to make him 
gentle and happy by winning words and pleasant 
smiles. The consequence was, that he became gentle 
and obliging to her, communicated all his sorrows 
and bitterness of heart, and looked up to her as his 
only and best friend. He was a child of uncommon 
beauty, and under gentle influences became even 
fascinating and refined ; but a sense of wrong, of 
shame for the misdeeds of those to whom he owed 
his being, aud a feeling that he was degraded in the 
eyes of the world on that account, had so embittered 
his spirit that her love alone could soften and subdue 
its asperities. As they grew older, the ties that 
bound their hearts seemed to strengthen ; but the 
evil influence tov often prevails over the good, and 
when he became a man and saw how superior was 
the pure and aes Mary to his own dark, wild 
spirit, be dared not hope to unite her destiny with 
his own, She with all the hope and long suffering 
of a refined and Christian character, sought to re- 
strain and lead him back whenever she saw him 
overcome by temptation, little dreaming even then 
that her heart was so much interested in his behalf. 
Indeed, their spheres seemed too widely separated 
for them ever to hold intercouse with each other 
beyond the school room. Nor did they for some 
years often meet after these days were past, for Mary 
felt that his character was such that it would bring 
dishonor upon those she loved, were she to en- 
courage his addresses. She saw that he became 
weaker in moral principle as her influence was less 
felt. She even knew her rejection made bim 

and desperate, Often, very often, did she 
thas she was the only human being who could 





lead him into the paths of virtue and peace, yet she 
feured the force of early neglect and subsequent 
irregularities would be even stronger thag her in- 
fluence; and yet herheart would bope that he would 
emerge into a higher life, and to be the fit companion 
of a refined and virtuous spirit. A mysterious sym- 
pathy seemed to unite them, yet each felt that the 
distance between them was immeasurable. For 
months she watched his course, vacillating between 
hope and fear, until she learned that he had taken to 
the fatal bowl, and then her heart sank. She could 
no longer sing as she did, she grew pale and weak, 
and her anxious friends blamed the damp east wind 
for treating so rudely the tender blossom. Physi- 
cians said she was threatened with consumption, 
and advised that she should visit the Atlantic coast, 
hoping thatthe ocean breezes might invigorate her 
decaying frame. 

**Oh!” said the old man, when rehearsing her 
story, “you cannot imagine how | felt when [ saw 
her wither beneath its influence. I knew that my 
dear child must so soon leave us, and how could our 
old hearts endure life without her.” 

He soon returned, bringing his drooping flower to 
fade and die among the bills where it had tloomed 


so sweetly. Shortly after her return, she communi- 


cated the history of her heart to one ot her most in- 
timate friends. 

Said she, “TI pitied the boy for those very faults 
tor which others blamed, for -] saw that his heart 
was crushed by unkindness, and rendered cold and 
bitter by want of sympathy ; and when I used to 
speak kindly, and notice him in our plays, he was 
so gentle and cender, and his clear dark eyes expres- 
sed so much gratitude, that I cannot wonder he be- 
came an object of childish love. For that [ can 
scarcely blaine mysalf; but as I grew older and saw 
that he was surrounded by such influences that he 
could hardly become any other than a vicious man, I 
erred greatly in bestowing any thing more than a 
feeling of friendship upon him, and yet I did not regret 
that he was my heart’s idol until I saw that he was too 
surely ruined, and there was little hope that he would 
ever be brought back to a life of virtue. My heart 
sank under it, not so much because its earthly hopes 
were blusted, as from the conviction that in suffering 
such a love to find a place in it, | had dishonored 
the kind friends who had acted the part of parents 
to a destitute orphan, and more than all, bad depart- 
ed from the peace and. love of the Redeemer. But 
now the struggle is over, and I feel that I shall soon 
rest in peace in the arms of my reconciled Savior. 
It was the struggle between love and duty that un- 
dermined my health, and yet for my own sake, I do 
not regret that my heart will soon be freed from its 
weakness, but for those who have bestowed on me 
such undeserved affection, I feel most deeply. I 
know that my early death will almost break their 
hearts.” 

**You have done wrong in keeping all this from 
them,” said her friend ; *‘ they must know it.” 

**T could not tell them,” replied Mary. “I could 
not find strength to say to them that the weakness 
of my heart kad cost them all their suffering and 
sorrow on my account ; but if you think justice de- 
mands it, tell it them for me.” 

When the old folks heard the story—how she had 
for their sakes, and for the honor of the religion 
which they had taught her, refrained from even en- 
couraging his love, they expressed the deepest re- 
gret. 

**Oh!” said the old lady, ** why have you done so, 
my child? We would not think of opposing you in 
anything.” 

‘*How could I think of bringing disgrace upon 
those who had done so much for me?” inquired 
Mary. “Iknew that he was unworthy whom my 
foolish heart idolized, and that my life would only 
be made wretched by uniting my destiny with his.” 

* No,” returned the kind friend ; “ had we enter- 
tained the most distant idea of all this, we would 
have taken him and rendered him worthy of your 
love. And perhaps it is not too late even now,” 
continued she, as hope whispered that her life might 
yet be spared. 

*¢ It is too late to bring back my wasted frame to 
health and vigor,” replied Mary, ‘‘ yet it migh? recall 
him to a sense of duty to know that his irregularities 
have caused so much sorrow.” 

The young man was accordingly invited to their 
house, and remained with them till Mary’s departure, 
for it could hardly be called death which so gently 
emancipated her spirit. Her earnest exhortations, 
and a consciousness that afvirtuous life might have 
won her for its partner, seemed to give him new 
resolution, and those who loved him for her sake 
believed that with her he might have lived a life of 
usefulness and propriety. 

It was a beautiful Sabbath in autumn that the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was admini 
to the church of which Mary was a «| At 
her request, the pastor, deacons, and a few of ber 


neighbors and friends repaired to her chamber after 
the close of the exereises at ehurch, that she might 
ounce more commemorate on earth the dying love of 
the Savior, Slow and solemnly they wound their 
way through the beawtiful valley skirted with wood- 
land, throuh which peeped the bright waters of the 
= little lake spread out at their right band; at 
their left lay well cultivated farms, and orchards 
bending with fruit, while almost before them rose a 
high hill, over whose summit they must climb before 
they would reach the dwelling of the departing girl. 
‘To a stranger the scene was one of beauty, but te 
one who knew what objects of familiar Jove all these 
had been to Mary, and how soon her eyes would 
be closed forever on all that she admired on earth, 
there was a voice of sublime sadness whispering in 
every mountain breeze. Mary bad eounted the bours, 
and at last minutes that would intervene before their 
arrival, and began to think that they delayed their 
comining, and she should depart without seeing the 
good pastor, and bidding him and other dear friends 
arwell. 

** Why do they come so slowly?” asked she, “I 
fear I shall not be here when they arrive.” 

* There is no visible alteration in you Mary,” re- 
plied the youth, who sat by her bed, watching every 
indication of the approach of the fatal messenger. 
‘*f trust you will not so soon leave us as you imagine.” 

She shook her head, then in a low voice said, “I 
shall not behold another day on earth,” and then 
beckoned him to look once more. 

‘** They are coming, dearest,” said he, “and will 
soon be here.” : : 

“Then my request is granted,” said the dying 
girl. ‘ My exit will be sweet and fearless.” 

With slow and measured tread they asscended to 
her room, as though the spirit had alrendy winged 
its way to another and a better land. Her pale face 
glowed as with unearthly brightness, and her voice 
was clear and unfaltering, as, ‘supported on the 
bosom of a friend, she welcomed each by name, and 
expressed her pleasure at meeting with them once 
more. The solemn scen which, in this chamber of 
sickness and suffering, brought back to the heart the 
dying love of the Savior, may be imagined but never 
described. When the emblems df the broken body 
and shed blood of the Savior had been recieved by 
the gentle sufferer, her young friends joined in sing- 
ing a hymn, and her sweet, clear voice was heard 
among them as in other days. All were astonished 
at the fresh strength with which she moved her limbs 
and spoke, and a feeling that she was not thus to go, 
seemed spontaneously to govern all but her. She 
called each in turn to her bedside, spoke with rap- 
ture of the prospect of meeting them in glory, re- 
ceived the blessing of her beloved pastor, and then 
calling to her the young man whose weak, errin 
course had cost her so much bitterness, she place 
her hand in his and gently said—‘' Prepare to meet 
your Mary in heaven.” A shade passed over her 
features like the ffitting of a white cloud before the 
sun, her eyes closed, and all was over. 

The hushed stillness of death was interrupted only 
by the suppressed sobs of those who loved and 
mourned the early departure of the gentle orphan. 
The last rays of the setting sun gilded the distant 
hill tops, asthe mourning group knelt round the 
couch ef the departed, while the tremulous voice ot 
the pastor led their humble yee es And 
when they rose, the youth still clasped the hand 
which her dying love had proffered and the gentle 
remonstrances of friends could scarcely persuade him 
to relinqnish it. It seemed like sundering the last 
tie that hound him in holy sympathy with its kind. 
Reluctantly did those foster parents consign the 
beautiful dust of their loved one to her last resting 
place, and tears of sympathy and deep regret be- 
dewed many an eye that was unused to such gentle 
expressions of sorrow. 

or her sake they loved and cherished the yout 
whom Mary once had loved, but the strength o early 
habits, and the want of acontrolling spirit, that 
could, under all circumstances, act upon his mind, 
radually diminished the impression which her death 
fad made upon his heart, and in a few years he was 
the wretched husband of a miserable woman, who 
became the mother a drunkard’s children. 

And yet they could never give him up. When- 
ever he came to their neighborhood they treated him 
as though he had been their own son, to cover 
his faults, and often, very often repeated—* Had 
Mary lived he would not have been what he is.” 








MUSIC. 


D, & G. G. NYE, are manufacturing Reed Instruments 

EK. of the purest tones. They have now on hand 
and Melodeons for the examination and test of those wishing 
to ase, .* ane no ~ recommend than their tones 
may merit on well attu ear. 

All Reed and Stringed instruments carefully tuned and fe- 
paired on the most reasonable terms. 

North Montpelier, June 9th. 43 tf 








